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the reduced color sense to the extreme forms of color-blindness. It 
is, I think, mainly held that the color-blind form a separate species 
marked off from those of normal color vision, but it seems probable 
that this is not the case, but that the color-blind form rather the 
lower end of a normal distribution curve. 

This method combines the methods based on the confusion of 
colors with a measure of the time of perception. This becomes ap- 
parent when one takes into consideration the errors made. Wherever 
the differences in time of distribution are small this is due to the 
errors and confusions in the reds and greens which would disclose a 
defect. It is important to note, however, that in most of the stand- 
ard red series no errors occurred, and in practically all the orange- 
red series there were no errors. Moreover, the colors could be dis- 
tinguished if sufficient time was taken in order to secure accuracy, 
for on running over the results of a distribution errors were detected 
by differences in brightness, and particularly so when the colors were 
side by side. 

The test is of such a character that it can be given rapidly and by 
any one. If in the first series the time differences do not appear, 
the test need not be continued. If they do appear, five or more 
series should give a sufficiently accurate measure for all practical 
purposes. Improvements in the test can be made by defining the 
colors more exactly with reference to each other, as suggested above. 
In order that equal differences for consciousness be obtained through- 
out, all that it would be necessary to do would be to apply the method 
of the time of perception. The time of discriminating the standard 
blue and the standard yellow and the corresponding standard red 
and green is about equal. We can determine a difference for con- 
sciousness between blue and a blue tint which will be equal to the 
difference between red and a red tint, and so on for all desired com- 
binations. The preparation of such a series of colors would give 
the conditions for the very best application of this method. 

Vivian A. C. Henmon. 
Columbia Univeksity. 



DISCUSSION 
WHY SOLIPSISM IS REJECTED 

AFTER Mr. Schiller's recent pithy presentation of some of the 
dangers with which solipsism confronts the absolute idealist, 1 
it may appear superfluous to discuss the general grounds for the re- 
jection of solipsistic hypotheses. There is a further needlessness, ap- 
1 This Journal, Vol. 111., p. 85. 
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parently, in that virtually nobody is really a solipsist, so that every 
attack upon the theory is a battle with windmills. Nevertheless, 
there seems to be one good reason for delving into the matter afresh. 
For at bottom we find in the conception of solipsism a theory of one- 
to-one correspondence which serves to account for the existence of 
other selves within my — the solipsist 's — experience. And just in 
this one-to-one correspondence lurks a fallacy whose seriousness 
seems little to be recognized. 

Before turning to this point a distinction must be drawn between 
two kinds of solipsism, the positive, absolutistic species and the rather 
negative sort which is content with declaring that we have no true 
proof of the existence of other selves. Each kind deserves a special 
criticism ; the former puts the critic on the defensive, the latter gives 
him the offense. Against out-and-out dogmatic solipsism we can 
only raise the protest of facts ; in reply to negative solipsism we are 
given the responsibility of searching out possible disproofs. It is 
clear that a refutation of solipsism must start with an attack on the 
more radical and positive species. 

Absolutistic solipsism claims that I alone am all reality. It 
denies every kind of objectivism, not merely objective idealism, whose 
incompatibility with it Mr. Schiller has shown. It is then con- 
fronted with the task of showing what relation those systems within 
my all-inclusive system bear to the whole of which they are, by 
hypothesis, but parts. And, as Mr. Schiller puts it, "The full 
atrocity of solipsism only reveals itself when it is perceived that 
solipsists may exist in the plural and attempt to conceive me as parts 
of them." To this point, however, the consistent solipsist would 
retort as follows : "I do not deny that I find with my universe, the 
only real one, systems which I label 'fellow citizens' and which 
present the peculiarity of claiming for themselves individually the 
same all-inclusive uniqueness which I know is my own and nobody 
else 's. But it is one thing to find solipsistic philosophers within my 
world and a very different thing to admit that the contentions of 
those thinkers are anything more than occurrences within my uni- 
verse. If the thinkers themselves are only phases or moments in my 
world, how can their beliefs be anything else ? ' ' 

This retort has not been adequately met by Mr. Schiller's criti- 
cism; for, unless I am very much mistaken, he has confused 'real 
solipsist' with 'believer in solipsism' or 'thing or system declaring 
in favor of solipsism. ' We must avoid identifying solipsism, a form 
of belief, with solipsism, a real state of affairs. The consistent 
solipsist insists upon this most strenuously, for the distinction is his 
court of last appeal. Upon this distinction the solipsist bases his 
belief, rarely, if ever, clearly uttered, that in an all-inclusive system 
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peculiarities of the parts are (a) either peculiarities of the whole 
and nothing else, or (Z>) representations of peculiarities of the whole, 
and nothing but representations. It is this belief into which we 
must probe, if we wish to understand all the implications of solipsism. 

Now, the most remarkable peculiarity of the parts of the solip- 
sistic system is that they claim to be independent of this system. We 
shall not bother at present about the detailed content of this claim ; 
we shall notice merely its type, which may be described as follows : 
in an all-inclusive system a part of this system may be characterized 
by an intention whose content can not possibly be, without self-con- 
tradiction, the content of an intention of the system as a whole. To 
put this concretely, we find in an assumedly all-inclusive solipsistic 
system certain parts which by intention contain parts within them- 
selves which are not at the same time parts of that solipsistic system. 
The solipsist can not deny that other individuals,— parts of his ex- 
perience,— claim to be 'the whole thing' by themselves, claim the 
right of reducing him to a part of themselves. The solipsist attempts 
to explain their intentions as really nothing more than so many ex- 
periences of his ; by this device he escapes, in his own mind, the full 
force of those insistent claims. But we must proceed cautiously in 
giving ear to this new plea. Looking again at the typical mark of 
the individual parts or subsystems, we find implied either (a) that 
the part's intention is an intention of the whole, so that the whole 
claims to contain in its own parts certain subparts which are them- 
selves not merely within the whole, or (b) that the part's intention 
is, as such, something essentially different from any possible inten- 
tion of the whole. Worded thus, the first alternative is a pure con- 
tradiction, so that we are forced to accept the second unless we are 
willing to throw all scruples to the winds. 

How is it that the solipsist has failed to see the absurdity of his 
defense ? I should say that he has done so because of his confusion 
of intention with awareness of an intention, on the one hand, and 
because of a fallaciously facile divorcement of intention as act of 
will from intention as the meaning content of such volition. If I 
say that A 's act of will is my experience, I seem to mean, according 
to conventional solipsism, that the willing done by A is done by me. 
But this is manifestly not the case ; as solipsist, I could not possibly 
mean this, inasmuch as that would involve the downfall of my solip- 
sistic universe; for what A wills, intends, means, is that he is some- 
thing more than a fragment in my experience-system. If I were to 
admit this, I would have to admit the essentially self-contradictory 
character of my universe, if I wished still to retain that universe 
with its all-inclusiveness. Feeling the difficulties in which such a 
defense ends, the solipsist turns to the only other hypothesis, viz., 
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that A 's very intention, meaning-act and meaning-content combined, 
is not really a peculiarity of the part of my system I call A, but is 
a peculiarity due somehow to my system as a whole. The part A 
does not will (mean something) independently, but does so simply 
as a part of my solipsistic universe. But this does not help matters 
much, for here, too, we discover the part claims to be something 
which the whole denies it can be even in intention. Thus a pure 
contradiction results: the part A claims that its own very claim 
(intention) is independent of my experience-system, while this latter 
insists that this new claim in turn is dependent upon the whole sys- 
tem ; and this process of mutual recrimination now appears to involve 
the fatal infinite regress. 

The dilemma reduces to this, then : the intention of a part is, with 
reference to its position in the whole, not a true intention but an 
experience of some other sort, so that it is to the part something that 
it can not be to the whole ; and in settling the respective claims of 
the part and the whole an insoluble regress— indicating a latent con- 
tradiction—is set up as soon as the logical intention of the former is 
reduced to some other type of experience for the whole, and vice 
versa, for we have no criterion by which we can judge the priority 
of claims made by the part and the whole. 

Throughout these remarks, which, I fear, reek of something sus- 
piciously like dialectic, we have not stated the case any more disad- 
vantageous^ than the solipsistic defense itself permits. The admis- 
sion that there are real intentions of other orders than my own 
'proper' ones involves me, the solipsist, in the further fatal confes- 
sion that there are phases in the parts of my system which are in 
direct conflict with the whole import of the whole itself. And, on 
the other hand, any denial that there are really intentions of other 
orders brings with it the equally fatal admission that things are not 
what they are experienced as, e. g., that what is genuinely experi- 
enced as the meaning or intention of another individual is not only 
not a property or expression of such an individual, but is not even 
so much as an intention at all. What I feel with startling regularity 
to be the expression of another's opinion is not even an opinion, in 
so far as I do not myself hold this same something to be my opinion. 
What seem to be conflicting views, then, are not views at all. 

We are thus brought face to face with the general problem form- 
ing the causa belli for idealism and pragmatism: if things are not 
precisely what they are experienced as, if, in short, they change in 
significance, if experience is self-corrective, must we not conclude 
that experience, as such, is not ultimate nor all-inclusive in the strict 
sense ? Can we say that experience at any given cross-section is all 
that it can become ? Now, we are not going to attack this huge issue, 
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involving so much of little interest to solipsistic problems. Only one 
concrete aspect of the matter is of vital importance here; the fact 
that, in the course of experience, situations arise in which the appar- 
ently bona fide and objectively real intentions of other individuals 
are transformed by criticism into mere modes of the solipsist's own 
experience, shows clearly that there is no wisdom in saying dogmat- 
ically that intentions, as such, are ever to be taken at face value. 
The solipsist, in short, has no positive reason for believing that only 
his intentions are exempt from transformation. Indeed, he has 
direct proof of the opposite in the common phenomenon of ' changing 
his mind. ' For, let us say, he meant one thing yesterday, but to-day 
believes the opposite to be true; intentions of the first order may 
transform, then, so as to cease being intentions at all. Where, then, 
the unique security of the opinion that he is the absolute ? Neither 
intuition nor argument can go bond for it. 

There is no help to be found in the idealist's distinction between 
the phenomenal and the transcendental selves. It will not do to say 
that the intentions of the first order are peculiarities of the phe- 
nomenal self alone ; for in the first place this very distinction is itself 
only intended, or, more exactly, is given through an intention. "We 
can not, therefore, separate its truthfulness from the way in which it 
is experienced, inasmuch as we are by hypothesis making truth a 
function of experience. More serious in its implications, though, is 
the acceptance of two phases in the solipsistic self. For now con- 
tradiction and conflict are lugged in with cool deliberateness. The 
true— transcendental— self reappears within itself, but under cer- 
tain peculiar limitations, commonly met with in historical incarna- 
tions. What can the solipsist do if his phenomenal self claims to 
be 'the real thing'? Shall he declare that this intention is really 
his own? Or shall he say that in reality he doesn't mean what he 
says ? The dilemma needs no comment. 

Viewing experience in its dynamic character, we finally discern a 
kind of relation between it and its parts which renders the cata- 
clysm complete. At a given moment a part can claim to have its 
own unique experiences, which the whole, so long as it is conceived 
as conscious, has not ; and that part can change the intention of the 
whole by adding experiences ('symbols' of its own unique ones) to 
the whole's stock. Thus A can convince me that he is thinking of 
something I am ignorant of ; he invites me to guess, and tells me my 
guess is wrong, supplementing this with a true account of what he 
had in mind. So we have a contradictory situation for the solip- 
sist! a part of an all-inclusive and conscious system 'contains' some- 
thing not contained even representatively in the system itself. It is 
because we are all rationalists, in the last analysis, that we reject 
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instinctively as hopelessly untenable every hypothesis scented with 
solipsism. For solipsism inhibits every empirically demanded— i. e., 
self -consistent— theory of experience. 

After this endeavor to show the irrationality of absolutistic solip- 
sism, we may well notice the sad plight in which it leaves objective 
idealism. Let us waive the issue raised in Mr. Schiller's article 
already referred to ; let us refrain from proving the impossibility of 
conceiving a solipsist in an objective ideal world. If we make the 
idealist assume an objective, solipsistic absolute, it will be child 's play 
to drive both him and his toy into corners, quagmires and other quan- 
daries. Suppose we set no traps, then, but merely criticize the 
bearing that a chastened pluralism has upon the relation which some 
noted idealists conceive to exist between the absolute and the indi- 
vidual. To say that the latter reflects the former so that there is a 
curious one-to-one correspondence between the two systems is equiv- 
alent to saying that the individual's intentions are true correspond- 
ents to intentions in the absolute ; accepting realistic pluralism, this 
would mean obviously that the absolute is self-contradictory. The 
idealist with this correspondence theory prefers, I imagine, either 
individualistic or absolutistic (objective) solipsism, in either of 
which cases he accepts the fallacies already discussed. The reason 
why the one-to-one correspondence theory seems tenable is to be 
found in the venerable confusion of real intention (volition, mean- 
ing-act) with awareness of an intention. It may well be that the 
supposed absolute is in some uncanny fashion aware of all individual 
opinions, so that these are doubly present, once cognitively in the 
whole and once volitionally in the various parts. I fancy that some 
such interpretation, laying all the stress upon a cognitive corre- 
spondence, is the favorite one. But as soon as we set up a true 
structural and content correspondence, we reduce the absolute to a 
vast protoplasm, burdened with inner contradictions and blind con- 
flicts,— a pathetic Titan smitten with locomotor ataxia by its own 
warring members. 

An illustration of this point: I believe I am independent, in cer- 
tain of my activities, from certain cosmic influences at certain times. 

Now suppose we assume that I am laboring under an illusion, 
being really determined in every act by every event of every order 
in the universe. In what sense is my belief, qua belief, a correspond- 
ent to something in the absolute? The content-meaning, viz., my 
freedom, is not the content-meaning of any belief-attitude in the 
absolute; which means that the correlation between meaning and 
attitude in me is positively misrepresentative of the correlation of 
the same 'things' in the absolute. I feel that I am free, but the 
absolute does not feel that way. It will prove a fruitful line of 
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criticism to investigate the type of error here involved, for the whole 
matter has a vital bearing upon the general concept and use of ' one- 
to-one correspondence.' Professor Woodbridge's suggestion— un- 
published, but deserving of print— that there is a fallacy underlying 
the mathematical notion of 'one-to-one correspondence' between two 
infinite series, of which the second is a part of the first, points, I 
believe, to precisely the same sort of difficulties which we have tried 
to hint at above in the case of absolute idealism. And the whole 
phenomenon reappears in every consistent species of solipsism. 

Walter B. Pitkin. 
Columbia University. 



A EEPLY TO MR. MARSHALL 

T AM glad to have Mr. Marshall correct my unintentional mis- 
-*- representation of his views about the term 'feeling.' 1 I had 
stated that Mr. Marshall thought the term could be saved for tech- 
nical service. To which Mr. Marshall replies: "I had intended, on 
the contrary, to indicate that I am convinced that it is not only 
desirable, but perfectly possible, to eliminate the word from our 
psychological vocabulary, and that this may be done without finding 
ourselves lacking adequate and expressive words to take its place." 
" What Professor Angell speaks of as my doctrine was intended to 
be merely a description of what is really meant by the term 'feeling' 
as it is employed in careful writing by psychologists whose words 
we must accept as authoritative and must treat with respect." 

I was somewhat in doubt as to Mr. Marshall's purposes in the 
matter, for although he began his paper with a very explicit an- 
nouncement that he was set for the overthrow of the term, the latter 
portion of his discussion apparently involved a less drastic course. 
A sentence or two from his first paper will perhaps explain my 
misunderstanding without detracting from the force of Mr. Mar- 
shall's later and more definite expression of his meaning: 

"To be sure such a procedure as I thus recommend deprives us 
psychologists of a word we are all fond of— but in the end I am 
convinced that our generous sacrifice would tend to true advance." 
" The thesis, then, which I present for your consideration is this: 
that the experience which the psychologist properly 2 describes as 
feeling is a certain form of presentation ..." " But as under 
my view, 2 feeling is less explicit than the empirical ego . . . etc." 

These sentences will, I hope, suggest the grounds for my interpre- 
tation, even if they do not justify it. 

1 This Journal, Vol. III., Nos. 2 and 7. 
" Italics mine. 



